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Saratoga and York Town; it even passed a perpetual Irish
Mutiny Act, which gave the Executive absolute control over
the Irish army. The course of events nevertheless compelled
it, at last, to follow in the wake of Protestant Ireland, and to
take part in a Revolution, in which, in its later stages, it joined
enthusiastically. The condition of Ireland, when France and
Spain had declared against England and become allies of
America, was such as to cause profound irritation and alarm;
to arouse feelings against the mother country, which might,
otherwise, have been inactive for years; and at last to pro-
voke a general demand for a thorough change in the Con-
stitution and the administrative system established, in their
present forms, for nearly a century. Ireland was all but
bankrupt in 1776-9; taxation had reached its utmost limits
and weighed heavily upon the country; and the Government
was forced to borrow from the English Treasury, and even
from a private Irish bank, to meet the requirements of
the public service. The causes of this collapse were but too
evident; an embargo had been laid on exports to England,
on pretexts that could not bear the light; and the war with
France had deprived Ireland, to a considerable extent, of the
large trade, in part lawful, in part contraband, which she had
been carrying on for a long time with France and which, it
was said, had made Munster and Connaught French provinces.
The evils of the commercial restrictions, which had kept
Ireland back for generations, were thus made more ruinous;
and at the same time the Pension List had enormously
increased, and the corruption and waste of the Government
were far worse than ever. The country, too, was left almost
without defence; a great part of the Irish army was in
America; an attempt to form a militia had failed; a French
descent on the coasts was deemed imminent; and French
privateers swarmed around the Irish ports, and preyed on an
already expiring commerce.